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ABSTRACT 

This pamphlet answers four basic questions: (1) What 
is knov.Ti about working mothers in North Carolina? (2) What is known 
about child care arrangements in the state? (3) Are regional 
differences in maternal employment and child care important? (4) What 
do the answers to these questions reveal about public policies that 
could improve the well'-being of families and children in North 
Carolina? Data indicate that very large numl:^rs of mothers with young 
chidren are employed in the state and that their children need care. 
The number of preschool--age children has increased. Employment levels 
among women in all social groups have increased, but emplo^.^ent 
opportunities for women and men vary dramatically from county to 
county. The availability of licensed child care also varies from 
county to county • Availability appears more closely related to per 
capita income than to need as measured by female employment • Low wage 
rates often make it necessary for both husband and wife to work to 
support a family* Many families, even those with two wage-earners, 
cannot afford high quality child care. Af f ordability and quality of 
child care are especially problematic for female-headed households, 
because women, on the average, earn less than men- Recommendations 
for social policy are offered. (RH) 
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* from the original document. 
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WORKING MOTHERS AND CHILD CARE 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 



MAJOR FINDINGS 

Very large numbers of mothers with young children are employed in North Carolina, 
and their children need care. The number of preschool aged children has also increased. 
These are the two basic reasons that existing chiidcare services are strained. 

Employment levels among women in all social groups have increased, but employment 
opportunities for both women and men vary dramatically frcm county to county. 

The availability of licensed child care also varies from county to county. Availability 
appears more closely related to per capita Income than to need as measured by female 
employment. 

Low wage rates often maite It necessary that both husband and wife worit to support a 
family, and many families even with two wage-earners cannot afford quality child 
care. 

Affordabiilty and quality of child care are especially serious problems for female- 
headed households because women, on the average, earn less than men. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Efforts should be made to increase the availability of child care. More licensed and 
registered care is needed in virtually every county of North Carolina. Particular 
attention must be paid to expanding services and developing high quality programs for 
Infants and toddlers. 

Because the availability of child care and the level of maternal employment vary from 
one county to another, efforts to expand chiidcare services should be tailored to meet 
the specific needs of local areas. Employment rates should be reported by sex, so that 
regional development activity benefits both women and men. 

Economic development programs should encourage employment opportunities for both 
women and men and provide child care for parents with young children. These measures 
are necessary if the gap between rich and poor counties in the state Is to be reduced. 

Finally, a special evaluation of chiidcare should focus on the special needs of poor and 
moderate Income families in North Carolina. Services for Infants and toddlers is 
another issue in need of immediate attention. 
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WORKING MOTHERS AND CHILD CARE 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 



This pafn|>hiet answers four basic questions: 

What do we know aiXHit working mothers In North Carolina? 

What do we know atxxit childcare arrangements within the state? 

Are regtonai differences in nuttemal «n(Moyment and chtkf care important? 

Whatdoesthls Information t6ii us about putsiic policies that coukl Improvethe 
well being of families aiKi chlkiren In North Caro 'ina? 



WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT WORKING MOTHERS? 

NATIONAL TRENDS In the United States, there has been a steep rise In f emaie labor force participatton. 

Historicaliy, it common for women to work until tfie t^rth of ttwir first (^ild, leave 
\he l^r force to concentrate on diiWrearing, and return In lesser luirrtoers when the 
youngest chlW entered sdiool. Women without chiWren and nx)thers who were 
separated, divorced, or widowed M>iked in higher percentages than manied 
mothers. This pattern charged after World War !i, and eir^yment patterns of 
women in different family situations became nx>re sin^lar. Rgure 1 summarizes 
natwnal trends. 



Figure 1 

Female Labor Force Parttoipatlon Rates 
United States, 1947-1986 




Sources: Wattenl^erg, 1976:133; US Bureau of the 
Censuii, 1986:383. 
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For all women, labor force participation increased from 30% in 1 947 to 55% in 1 986, 
This change basically reflects the behavior of married women, who are the largest 
category of adult wmen. In 1947, the labor force partic^ion rate for married 
women was far below the levels for all women; by 1984, there was no difference. 

MOTHERS WITH Among marrted women, the nwst dramatic increase in worthing wives occurred 

YOUNG CHILDREN among motheiB of preschoolers. The proportion of employed mothers with children 

under six increased fivefold—from 1 1 % In 1 948 to 55% in 1 By 1 986 there was 
actually no difference in the emptoymerft rates of married mothers with children 
under six and all women. This means that large numbers of mothers are no longer 
waiting forthe youngest child to begin elementafy school before reentering the labor 
maritet 



This change is recent, as Figure 2 Illustrates. For all age groups, maternal 
enployment increased dramaticatfy between 1975 and 1986. Mothers of "older 
oreschoolers worit in higher proportions than those with younger children. Never- 
t.ietess, the labor force part(C?)ation of mothers with infants increased f rem 24% in 
l970to51%ini987(O'Ck>nnellandBloom, 1987:4). Most mothers worit full time. 



Rgure2 

Employment of Currently Married Mothers 
With Child(ren) < 6 by Age of Youngest: 
UnKed States, 1975-1986 
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Source: US Bureau of the Census, 1986:383. 
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Finally, \t\ere are many women of chHdbearing age. AKhough they have small 
families, they prxxkice tafge mjn^)ers of young cMtdren. They ateo work in reootd 
numbers. Consequently, there were approximately one miiiton more infants with 
woffclng mothers in 1986 than in 1976 (US Bureaj of the Cen^s. 1988:4). 

Taken tog^h^, there are several Importaiit coi»ec|uencM of these national 
trends lor child care. The pioportlofl of children needing care while mother 
works has Increased. The age of chlldrsn needing care has declined, and the 
total nimiber of children needlr^ care has Increased. The Interaction of all 
three factors is what strains the chHdcare deilveiy syst^n. 

TRENDS IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 



Figure 3 

Femate Latx>r Force Participation 
Married Women with Children < 6 Years Old 
UnHed States and North Carolina, 1960-1980 
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The trend in female employment witNn North Carolina is basically simitar to the 
nation. Tr^ionaHy, high (xx^portions of wcmien worked because male wafi^ were 
iow and joi^ were avaM^e forwomen bi ag^tture, textfles, and domestic service. 
Overall female empioymem rates, however, tun only sSgiitty above the national 
aver^. Thte conceals the fact th^ wonran witii children unctor six have icdsor force 
partidpatton rates wNch are weS above nationat levete. figure 3 tSustrates this 
trend. In 1980, for example, the majorfty (57%) of mothers ki htorth Caroftia w^ 
children urxler were enrployed, a figure fully 12% above tt» national avers^. 
These rnin^rs n^an that the generally high rates of f en^ie l^r force partic^ion 
characteristic of the state are chiefly attributable to the emy^yment of mothers with 
young children. 



Sources: Wattenberg, 1976:383; US Bureau of the 

Census, 1961:403; 1970:628, 1980.76; 1986:383. 
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ETHNICITY 



Mothers In North Carolina with children under six work in substantially hig her 
|>roportions than their counterpafis in the Unitecl States as a whole. Conse- 
cpiently, a liigh proportion of f»miilM need care forpreschooiers while mother 
worlcs. 

Maternal employment levels also vary by social group. North Carolina has a 
substantial black populatfon, wh.k^ represerns aproximately 25% of the slate. Black 
wonwn traditionally have higher err^yinent rates than white women, but change 
is occurrino, as Rgure 4 shows. In 1920. black women in North Carolina had 
enpioyment rates fully 20% above those of white women. By 1980, this had 
been reckjced to 1%. Both black and white women have inaeased their latjor force 
partic^ion, but the change has been larger for whites. State data are particularly 
dramatkj, but there are parallels at the national level. 
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Figure 4 

Female l^bor Force Parttoipatlon by Race: 
North Carolina, 1920-1980 
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Sources: US Bureau of the Census. North Carolina 
1943:529; 1952:208-209; 1^1:403-406; 
1973:628-631; 1983:76-77. 



MARITAL 
STATUS 



Marital status is also important, as Figure 5 illustrates. A black wcman In North 
Carolina who is currently manied and living with spouse is nrore likely than her white 
counterpart to be emptoyed. even if her child is under s'x. A white mother, by contrast, 
is more likely to be emptoyed if she is not currently married. That is, age of youngest 
child and marital status of mother have different consequences for the emptoyment 
of white and black women . This finding is consistent with national data (Garfinkel and 
McLanahan, 1986). 
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RgureS 

Finale Labor Force Paitle^xrtiiw 
by Race, M^ltal Status, andA/Qool ChlM: 
Noun Carolina, 1980 

MARRIED. CHILD < 6 

NONWHO^ W/;77//////////////// ///7P7m 7° 

NOT MARRIED, CHILD < 6 

»»«ES ^^^^^^^^^^ 7,^ 
N0>^ W/////////^///////////77k 58.9 

MARRIED. CHILD 6-17 

WHITES R^^^WWWW^^WWW ^ 67.7 
NONWHTCS V//////////////////////////////A 74.4 

MARRIED, CHILD 6-17 

NONWH^ Y/////////////////////////////A 70^ 



SOURCE: US Bureau of the Census, 1982: TaJHe 77. 



URBAN/RURAL Finally, differences l>y ufban/rural residence are also inportant, as Figure 6 

RESIDENCE iibistrates. Urban women t^ve trad^naliy had h^her en^yment rates ti^ir 

rumi (XHjnterparts, but errploynient among rural women has Hicreased. The gap 
between the en^yment levete of urban and rural rK)n-farm women has virtual^ 
disappeared, while that between uft>an and rural farm women is substantially 
reckiced. Urban/rural differences are, theretore, declining, as rural enploynrient 
rates approximate those in ufi}an areas. 
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Figures 

Fomaie U^r Force Participation by FMdence: 
North CaroUna, 1940-1980 
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Sources: US Bureau of the Census, 1943:529;19S2:208; 
1963:403; 1973:628; 1982:76. 



COUNTY-LEVEL 
DIFFERENCES 



In general, state level data suggest tfiat female employment patterns have become 
more homogeneous over time. Historical differences are no longer as marked 
t)etween blad« and whites, uftjan and rural residents, married and unmanied 
women, and mothers with younger or older children. The basic trend In North 
Carolina Is that women in many different situations are wortting in higher 
proportions today than they were in the past. 

Despite these trends at tlw state level. Important differences persist at the county 
level. In most of fslorth Carolina's 100 ccHjnties, majority of mothers with children 
under 18 wo*. Generally high levels of employment prevail among mothers with 
school-age children. As the left side of Figure 7 ilfcjstrates, 70% or more of mothers 
with school-age children in most l^rth Carolina counties are employed. There is 
variation by county, but the distrtxjtion leans towards high levels of female enploy- 
menf . With regard to mothers of preschoolers, the range is broader. As the right side 
of Figure 7 il^strates, tfiere are two counties in which fewer than 35% of mothers 
with preschoolers were employed inl 980; In five counties, the comparable rate was 
75%. This means that the needs of worldng mothers for preschool chlldcare 
vary dramatically from one county to another. 
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Rgure? 

DistrltMJtion of North Carolina Counties 
by Percentage of Woilcing Mothers 
with Youngs^ < 6 and 6-17: 1980 
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Source: Noith Carolina, 1985:77-78. 



Regional variation in maternal errptoymert can be displayed on a slate m^. The 
percentage of mothers with children under six wIk> are in tl^ labor force is illustrated 
in Map 1 at the end of this pamphlet. In very gef^ral terms, low en^ymern levels 
are (X>ncenfrated alor^ the coast arxi in the mountair^, both poor areas of the state. 
High emf^ynwnt levels are concentrated in the Piedmont and along the crescent 
which is the traditional urtmn and manufacturing belt. Enpioyment levels reflect the 
history of specific counties and tlw diaracteristics of their economies. Conse- 
quently, It is difficult to capture the diverse txrt Important factors which are associated 
with county-level variatton. 

WHAT EXPLAINS Statistk<il analysis can advance our under^arKiirig. Two bask; questions can be 

REGIONAL posed: Which variables are strongly assodated with female i^r force participa- 

pippgpg|s|Q£3'7 tion? How much variation In female labor force participation can be explained by a 

short and senstt^e list of variables? More informatfon on data analysis is avail^le 

from the author. 



There are several factors which are inportant in explaining how maternal errpioy- 
ment vaites across counties: the overall unemployment rate in the county; per capita 
levels of transfer payments (e.g. social security, welfare payments, etc.); the relative 
importance of manufacturing ; the proportion of female-headed households, arxl the 
proportion of the population living below the official poverty line. Taking into account 
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IMPUCATIONS FOR 
REGIONAL ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 



NATIONAL TRENDS 
IN CHILDCARE 
ARRANGEMENTS 



the infhjence of other vadabies in the model, the foflowlng relationsh^ emeige. 
Where matemai emptoyment is high, unemptoyment rates and transfer payments 
tendtobelow. Also, where niaterriaienployment is Ngh.nianufacturing is inportant 
arxl there are many feiTiale-hr>aded households. Finally, high rates of female 
employment are associated with km proportions of persons living in poveity. 

These resu^s ha/e important implications for regional economk; development. 
Nattonal data clearly demonstrate tfiat two earner famlHes have higher average 
irxx}nies than one earned famflles. Consequently, if tx>th male and female heads of 
house In ^ob rich" counties work, the standard of living hi these counties will continue 
to increase. The analysis of North Caiolina data demonstrate that low levete of 
female employment are assodated with tbnSed opportuntties for both women and 
men. If nefther male nor female heads of house in "job poor oouf<ies worit, the 
standard of ttving in those counties will decease. Under these circun^ances, the 
gap between affkjent and poor regions bi the state wUI inraease and regional 
Inec^jaiit^s will become more pronounced. In (mter to decrease dl^>aj1ties 
between rich and poor counties, economic development programs must 
enhance mployment opportunities for both women and men. 

WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT CHILDCARE ARRANGEMENTS? 

Is there a relattorshlp between matemai employment and child care? An obvious 
answer is yes. Because chiidrearing is a task typtcaliy assigned to women anrf 
t>ecause propoilionaliy more mothers are employed, more families today need 
extiBiaarerflal ch*J care. Moreover, because nx>re women are enployed there are 
fewer retetlves (grandmothers, aunts, etc.) to care for the children of working 
mothers. Finally, because relatives are not available, many inothers rely on extra- 
familial care. If family daycare homes and/or daycare centers are unavailable, 
women may be unable to work. If available programs are of poor c^iatity, women 
may decide to forgo employment and care for children themselves. 

The relationship between enH)toyment and child care Is complex, and our under- 
standing is limited. County-level data on female employmenl is available only every 
ten years from the census. Between the censuses, data are collected by gerxler, 
but neither the state nor the federal £K>vemment makes county-tevel figures 
available. Consequently, out-of-date enpfoyment data nwst be related to contem- 
porary chikJcare Infonnat ion, simply because data managers refuse to come to gr^ 
with the contemporary reality of female employment. 

Information on chlldcare arrangements is generally fx>t as good as data on female 
employment, so there are serious problems In generating a time line reflective of 
national trends. Nevertheless, data from Census Bureau surveys can be assembled 
and recalculated to enhance comparability (Gan-ett and Lubeck. 1988). Figure 8 
presents a nattonal overview of changes In the principal chikteare arrar^ements of 
full-time working mothers. Among full time workers, there has been a substantial 
increase In the relative importance of family daycare honws and daycare centers 
between 1958 and 1984. 
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Figures 



Child Care Arrangements for Preschoolers 
of Motliere Employed Full TUne: 
1958-1984 
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Sources: Lajewski, 19^; Low and Spirufier, 1968; 

US Bureau of the Cermis, 1982; 1983; 1987. 



CHILD CARE IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 



Nattona! data indicate that chikJcare arrangements vary systematicaUy with certain 
maternal charaderistk^, notat^ marital and enr^yn^nt status. Age of child is also 
a critical factor. As Figure 8 ilkjstrates, primary childcare amingements vary over 
time and by age of (^iid. Historicaiiy, pau-ents selected !amily~t}ased settings for 
younger chHdren and group-based settings for older preschoolers. In very recent 
years, however, there has been a dramatic increase in group-based settings for 
infants and toddlers. Nevertheless, with regard to "older" preschoolers, group- 
based arrangements have been consistently popular. 

State-wide data conparzdDle to these national figures are not availcd}le, txit infomia- 
tion was obtained from the Child Day Care Section of the NC Department of Human 
Resources. The list incHjded alt licensed daycare centers and registered family 
daycare provWers, plus the nunrtoer of children that the facility was authorized to 
serve. These data were analyzed to answer several important questions. 
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HOW MUCH 
IS THERE? 



where is it 
lcx:ated? 



WHAT EXPLAINS 
DIFFERENCES IN 
AVAILABILITY? 



MAPS AT END 
OF PAPMPHET 



TYPES OF 

COUNTY-LEVEL 

SITUATIONS 



How much ctiHd care is Hcensed or regMemd in North Carolina? As of October, 
1 967, tt^re were 1 61 ^9 sk>ts. This is U(^f«ed^iB{^erecl c^sacity , a f i^re whl<^ 
is tyi^C£dly highar 4»n the mimber of siots actually used. White this tlg^re 
overestimates availability, slots were technicaiiy available for ap^xlmateiy one- 
third of children under five. 

The vast majority (85%) of these slots were in centers. On the bas» of national data, 
one would expect high proportions of children, expedally infants and tockjiers. to be 
cared for In family daycare homes. The fact that only 1 5% of slots are in registered 
homes supports the interpretation that most home-based care in North Carolina Is 
unregulated. 

How avallitibto is licensed daycare across the state? To estirrtate per capita 
availability, the nun^r of center slots was divided by the number of chSdren under 
five In each county (Hokfrich, 1986). There substantial variation in chiidcare 
availability a(^x>ss the state, as 11^2 at the end of the pan^^tleti^ustrates. itranges 
from a low in Camden County (^6.3 siote for every 1 00 chHc^ under five to a Ngh 
of 68.8 in Orange C<xjnty. Th» means that In the lease favorable situation, licensed/ 
registered siots were available for less than 1 0% of children under five. In the most 
favorat^e situation, sk)ts were avaiiabie for about tv^hircis of (Keschooiers. 

What explains different levels of availability across counties? In order to 
answer this question, statistical analyses were condud^ Detailed results are 
available from the author, txjt two findings are paiticularty inportant. 

Need, as measured by female enployment and female headed households, is not 
closely associated with the availability of child care. When the influence of other 
variat^es is taken into account, per capSa ifKX>me has the Wrongest net intact on 
the avaHatJility of licer^ed chiWcare slots. This means that, after other important 
factors have been taken into <x>n$ideratk>n, lich counttes fiave signHlcantiy 
greater avaitabllity of chiki care than poor counts. 

It is possible to see some of these results in Maps \ arxl 2 at the end of this pamphlet. 
By comparing the same counties across both maps, it Incomes clear that a county 
with high female emptoyment ck»s not necessarily have high chiWcare availability. 
In many cases, however, (X)untles with tow emptoyment have low availability. This 
observation raises the next questton. 

What reiattonships exist between maternal emptoyment and per capita availa- 
bility of chlW care? In order to answer this questton, counties were sorted by the 
1 980 labor force parttclpatfon rates of nwthers with children urider six. Three groups 
were created. Then counties were sorted by estimated per capita availability of chiW 
care during 1986-1987. Thr ie more groups were created. Finally, the maternal 
employment and chikfcare groupings were crossed to produce a typotogy of the 
different situations which exist in the state. The results are summarized in Figure 
9. 

This figure shu ws that the supply of licensed daycare is generally inadequate across 
the statu . The rates at whtoh women with young children are employed are generally 
higher ttian the per capita availabinty of daycare slots. There are only 20 counties 
with stots available fcr 30% or more of chlWren urxier f Ive. By contrast, there are 50 
counties with maternal employment rates of 60% or more in 1980, a figure which 
would doubtless be higher today. The poor relationship t>etween rates of 
chiidcare avaiiabiiity and maternal employment means that the overall suf^iy 
of licensed daycare is inadequate. 



Figure 9 

NORTH CAROLINA COUNTIES GROUPED BY 
LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES OF WOMEN 
WITH CHILO(REN) UNDER 6 
AND ESTIMATED PER CAPITA AVAILABILITY OF CHILD CARE 
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The figure also demonstrates that the relationship t>etween maternal em- 
ployment and chikjcare availability varies across the state. The 50 counties 
with very high rates of maternal employment had varying access to child- 
care, in 14 of these counties, licensed capacity was for fewer than 20% of 
preschoolers. Another 23 could accommodate less than 30%, while the 
remaining 13 had capacity for 30% or more of preschoolers. The need for 
child care Is more acute In certain areas, but in virtually ail counties with 
high maternal employment^ the need for child care far exceeds the supply of 
slots in licensed centers. This means that programs to enhance the 
availability of child care, especially In counties with high rates 
of maternal employment, would be beneficial. 

Counties with low levels of female employment also exhibit differences. In 
20 counties, the labor force participation rates of mothers with children 
under six were less than 50% In 1 080. They are predominantly rural. Only 
seven of them had a licenced per capita capacity of 20% or more of 
preschoolers; 13 had licensed capacity for fewer than 20% of preschoolers. 
Most counties characterized by low female employment and low childcare 
availability are located in the eastern coastal region. In such regions, it will 
not be possible to incorporate women Into the work force and thereby reduce 
poverty unless daycare services are expanded. Programs to foster the 
economic development of disadvantaged regions should incorpo- 
rate child care as a component of regional planning. 

WHAT DOES ALL THIS MEAN FOR SOCIAL POLICY? 

This overview of working nwthers and child care in North Carolina demon- 
strates that policymakers face a complex Issue. There are important 
similarities between trends at the national and state levels, but there are also 
features which make North Carolina special. In terms of maternal employ- 
ment, the single most Important factor Is the labor force participation of 
mothers with children under six. High levels of maternal employment place 
special demands on the childcare delivery system. This means that 
childcare policies, especially as they affect preschoolers, are 
more pressing issues in North Carolina than in many other 
states. 

POOR COfv^MUNITIES High rates of maternal employment create a need for child care, which is 
HAVE SPECIAL NEEDS particularly intense in certain regions of the state. Nevertheless, neither 

materna! employment nor the incidence of female headed households are good 
predictors of the per capita availability of licensed child care. County-level 
need and availability correspond poorly. To explain availability of child 
care, taking into account the impact of other variables in the model, the most 
prowerful predictor is per capita income. This means that affluent 
communities provide relatively more child care percapita than 
poorer communities. 

There is variation in both maternal employment and childcare availability 
across the state. It is generally true that the quantity of child care is less than 
the amount needed, if this is estimated by the percentage of mothers with 
young children in the work force. More important is the fact that variation 
by county and region is pronounced. This means that programs to 
enhance female employment and Improve childcare services 
must be tailored to regional realities. 
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PROGRAMS SHOULD 
BE TAiLORED TO 
MEET LOCAL NEEDS 



AFFORDABILITY IS 
A SERIOUS PROBLEM 



POOR AND MODERATE 
INCOME FAMILIES 
HAVE SPECIAL NEEDS 
THAT PUBUC POLICY 
SHOULD ADDRESS 



Programs to Increase families' standard of living and to improve the quality 
of care provided children must reflect regional differences. Variation in both 
employment and child care need to be taken explicitly into account. This 
means that policies developod at the state level should permit 
regions and counties to meet general ot>jectlve8 by developing 
programs tailored to specific situations. 

Finally, there is a correspondence between economic and family policy that 
should be rea>gnized. One relationship is critical. Economic i^oHcies which 
encourage low-wage employment also encourage dual-earner families. 
North Carolina is traditionally a low wage state, and low male wages 
encourage high rates of female latwr force participation. Women's worit 
generally pays poorly, but in this state many male jobs also pay poorly. 
This means that many families, even some with two workers, 
need child care which they actually cannot afford. In female- 
headed households, the problem of affordabiiity is generally 
more serious because women, on the average, earn wages 
substantiaiiy below those of men. 

Mothers who need to work in order to support their families are fundamen- 
tally different from those who prefer to work. Working mothers in North 
Carolina are not a single group, and social {X)ilcy must recognize this reality. 
One Important role for public policy is to intervene on behalf of relatively 
disadvantaged n^thers and to demamJ high levels of performance for pro- 
grams serving disadvantaged groups. Low and moderate income families have 
special needs for child care. Several issues deserve special consideratton. 
The availability of programs to poor children Is important, as Is the 
affordabiiity of child care, especially for families with modest incomes. 
Finally, the quality of child care, especially as it varies by availability and 
affordabiiity, is critical. This means that a special evaluation of 
childcare programs should focus on the needs of poor and 
moderate income families and children in North Carolina. 
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